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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON TEM- 
PERANCE AND INTOXICATING | 
BEVERAGES. 


To the Yearly Meeting: 


The Joint Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on the subjects of Temper- 
ance and Intoxicating Beverages, in making 
its third annual report, presents no new meth- 
‘ods in its field of labor. Meetings have been 
regularly held and generally well attended. 

The Literature Committee has endeavored 
to secure, for gratuitous circulation, the best 
thought as it came from the press. They are 
encouraged by the fact that later publications 
give evidence of an increase of interest in the 
medical aspect of the Temperance question. 

From this source we hope to arrive at some 
of the causes of the present destructive ap- 
— for alcoholic poisons. This Committee 

as given attention to a careful selection of 
books for First-day School libraries. School 
books have been supplied to Friends’ schools 
as occasion demanded. 

When introduced into public schools, the 
expense has been met by individuals. An 
appeal to Friends by one of our own mem- 
bers was offered for approval to the General 
Committee, and by its order 8,000 copies 
Were printed for distribution. 

The Executive Committee was authorized 
to make further effort to introduce Temper- 
ance Literature into the schools, and at a 
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special meeting of that body, held during 
Tenth month, 1883, a form of appeal was 
adopted and directed to be addressed to the 
Superintendents of County Schools and to the 
Teachers and Directors of Schools assembled 
at County Institutes. These appeals asked 
for the instruction of the children with refer- 
ence to the physiological and hygienic effect 
of alcoholic stimulants upon the human sys- 
tem as set forth by modern science. One 
hundred and sixty-four of these have been 
written, signed by the Clerk, and forwarded 
each to its place of destination. Some in- 
stances are reported of their having been acted 
upon, and we hopefully believe they may be 
instrumental in preparing the soil for better 
culture. 

Satisfactory reports from eight Quarterly 
Meetings have been received. 

Philadelphia says : “Stated Monthly Meet- 
ings and fourteen Conferences have been 
held in the different meeting-houses, most of 
them larger than on previous occasions.” 

They report a larger distribution of Tem- 
perance literature, and an appropriation by 
the Quarterly Meeting of $50 for Temperance 
purposes. 

Abington reports “three Conferences, at 
which considerable interest was manifested. 
Temperance lesson books introduced into two 
schools. ‘The teachers faithful in their in- 
structions.” 
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moulding public sentiment to a Temperance 
standard.” 


An effort has been made in some instances 
to adapt the work to youthful minds, trusting 
that seed thus planted will germinate and 
bring forth good fruit. Much individual 
labor has been expended, with satisfactory 
results. 


Concord reports “ four Committee Meetings 
and six Conferences.” They have labored in 
great harmony in the effort to impress on the 
minds of the children the necessity for total 
and entire abstinence from all intoxicants. 
More instruction is needed in the day schools, 
which the Committee feel would be of lasting 
benefit to those who are to be the men and 
women of the future. 


Western reports “eleven Conferences and 
one all-day meeting, held-in the Eighth 
month, at London Grove.” A_ growing 
interest is manifested in these monthly gather- 
ings, indicating a more healthy public senti- 
ment. 


In the consideration of moral questions, 
wherein all are invited to participate, politi- 
cal barriers are broken down and sectarian 
prejudices dissipated. 

A renewed effort has been made to arrest 
the granting of licenses for the sale of intox- 
icants, but so surrounded are we by the 
legalized liquor traffic, that the united ener- 
gies of those engaged in it are difficult to 
overcome. Wealth and power, are increas- 
ingly employed for its preservation. Hence 
we are convinced that the time has arrived 
when all friends of the cause must adhere 
firmly to their principles in the exercise of 
the ballot, that no unworthy representative 
may have a place in our State or National 
Councils. Cider making and drinking have 
awakened a lively concern. Physiological 
teaching with reference tothe use of stimulants 
has been introduced into the schools. Vari- 
rous methods have been adopted for the cir- 
culation of Temperance literature, in which 
they have been aided by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Burlington reports “eight Conferences, with 
an evident increase of interest in the subjects 
considered.”” The power of consistent per- 
sonal influence, and the exercise of care in 
training the children to save them from the 
indulgence of an appetite for alcoholic stimu- 
lants, is forcibly presented. Expression is 
given to the dangers of the license system, 
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Bucks reports “ five public meetings, excel- | through it this fruitful cause of degradation 
lent in character and aiding materially in | and crime may be removed. 


and formulated in a petition to the Judges of 


the County Court, asking that the license may 
be withheld whenever practicable, also to the 
importance of the right use of the ballot, that 












Haddonfield reports ten Stated Meet; 
and six Conferences, all well attended, mark.” 
ing an awakened interest, in which they seg 
among their younger members an extended 
field for future usefulness. A caution jg” 
extended to those who are older not to clog 
up the avenues of knowledge and continug iy” 
practices whereby “a brother stumbleth? 
They have made use of the literature fur. 
ished by the Committee. : 

Salem reports “four Stated Committe 
Meetings and nine Public Meetings, welj” 
attended and satisfactory in result.” They 
also look hopefully forward when the influengg 
of the ballot will provide a constitutions] 
amendment prohibiting the sale of Intoxicat. | 
ing liquors in the State. 

Fishing Creek reports the Committee ap. 
pointed to co-operate discontinued at its own 
request. 

in conclusion, the Committee desire to cal] 
the attention of our members to the impor 
tance of great care in forming answers to our 
Fourth Query. Can we say we are clear of 
the manufacture, sale and use of all intoxi. 
cating beverages so long as wines, etc., are 
sold by our members, whether for culinary or 
other purposes; so long as our mem 
engage in the prepartion of malt for brewing, 
or so long as any property owned or conta 
led by a member of our meeting is rented t 
be used as a liquor store or saloon ; or if any 
of our members are in the habit of using any 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage; or the 
granting of tavern licenses, or the signing of 
applications for the same? 


All of these things exist in our member 
ship, and in preparing the answers to the 
Fourth Query they should be included; for 
the cause of truth can be advanced only 
an honest presentation of the facts wi 
regard to the matters queried after. 


We must urge upon our members the im 
portance of consistent personal cx 
endeavoring to lay aside our preconceived” 
opinions with reference to the need of alcoholie 
stimulants, and, looking facts firmly in the’ 
face, be willing to make a personal sacrifice 
for the overthrow of a gigantic evil. 


In accordance with the instructions of out 
last Yearly Meeting, orders have been drawi 
on the Treasurer to the amount of $1027%) 

By direction and on behalf of the com 
mittee. 































James H. ATKINSON, ‘a 
: Clerks. — 
ANNIE CALEY DoRLAND, 4] 


Philadelphia, Fourth month 26th, 1884. 7 
—From the Extracts. — 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMORIALS TO LEGISLATIVE BODIES. 


From the earliest days of our organization 
down to the present time Friends have fre- 
uently had occasion to appear before those 
who administer the civil government. In 
Great Britain the ruler of the nation, whether 
Protector, King or Queen, and in our own 
country, President, Governor and Legislative 
bodies, have been accustomed to receiving 
deputations of Friends, and to giving them a 
respectful hearing. In both countries there 
long existed laws that were oppressive to our 
members, as a compliance with them would 
have required the sacrifice of some of our 


“ most valued testimonies. This state of affairs 


rendered Friends obnoxious to the charge of 
violating the law of the land; positively, in 
holding unlawful assemblies, and negatively, 
in refusing to aid the “ Established Church,” 
and to pay fines in lieu of military services. 
It seemed quite fitting that something should 
be done for the mitigation of the suffering 
occasioned by the enforcement of these laws. 
Accordingly the fathers in the Society labored 
faithfully and patiently, as “ way opened,” 
for the repeal of or exemption from all laws 
which conflicted with our testimonies. 
order to carry on. this work effectively they 
were often required to appear before those in 
authority, and to state their grievances, or 
answer charges that had been preferred 
against them. Hence the necessity of setting 
apart a standing committee of judicious 

riends to attend to all matters pertaining to 
the civil government that concerns us as a 
religious body. This committee was called 
the “ Meeting for Sufferings,” as in the early 
days there were many cases of suffering oc- 
casioned by the oppressive laws. As time 
rolled on, and the hand of persecution was 
laid less heavily upon our members, this 
“Meeting for Sufferings”” began to engage in 
philanthropic labor, the members being 
strictly careful not to exceed the limits of 
their appointment, or what they believed to 
be the “limitations of truth.” 

Of latter time many of our members have 
become interested in works of beneficence, 
and many propositions have been introduced 
into our Yearly and Quarterly Meetings to 
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book of “ Discipline,” under the heading of 
“ Representative Committee,” they would 
probably see the propriety of leaving to that 
body many subjects which are frequently in- 
troduced into our meetings. 

It may be stated without arrogation that 
the Society of Friends, in proportion to its 
numbers, exercises a moral influence in the 
community at least not inferior to that of 
other religious denominations. We may en- 
tertain different opinions with regard to the 
best means of utilizing this influence, but 
that it may be carefully preserved and jeal- 
ously guarded is probably the earnest desire 
of all concerned Friends. 

If we would avoid the dangers arising 
from precipitate action, and the liability of 
overdoing, even in a good cause, we must be 
as willing to wait as we are to labor; and let 
us all bear in mind that by too frequent ap- 
pearances in the lobbies of our legislative 
halls we may fritter away the influence 
which we now possess, and thus deprive the 
Society of opportunities for good in the 
future. Huca Foutke. 

Sixth month 21st, 1884. ' 





RELIGION AND TEMPERANCE. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE M. E. GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

The following report from the Committee 
on Temperance was submitted to the General 
Conference in session at Philadelphia, Fifth 
mo., 20th, and adopted : 


The most important question of reform now 
before the public is that which relates to the 
prevention of intemperance, and the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors to be used as beverages. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church hasalways 
been foremost among the agencies that have 
carried forward this reform, and we propose 
that she shall maintain the high position she 
has heretofore occupied. We call the atten- 
tion of our people to the importance of ad- 
hering strictly to our rules concerning the ~ 
use of intoxicating liquors; reminding them 
that our Discipline delares that “ total absti- 
nence from all intoxicants is the true ground 


memorialize Congress or the State Legisla-| of personal temperance,” and urge them to 
ture in furtherance of some much needed re- | use their utmost influence to banish the social 
form. Such propositions usually consume | glass from society. 


much time and occasion much speaking in 


We recommend the formation of juvenile 


our meetings for discipline, and yet fail to | Temperance societies in all our Sunday-schools 


receive the consideration which their impor- 
tance claims, and which they could have in 
that smaller and more special body—the 
“Meeting for Sufferings,” or “ Representa- 
tive Committee.” If our members would 








» carefully read the article in our excellent 





and elsewhere, where practicable, and greater 
diligence in the home instrution of our chil- 
dren and youth concerning the evils of intem- 
perance and the liquor traffic. To this end 
we suggest the introduction of one Temper- 
ance lesson each quarter into our Sunday- 
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school series, and that a Temperance depart- 
ment be established in the Christian Advocate 
and in all weekly and semi-monthly papers 
published by the authority of the General 
Conference, including those intended specially 
for our Sunday-schools; and also that our 
Tract Society give increased attention to the 
publication and circulation of tracts upon 
Constitutional Prohibition. 

We further recommend the organization of 
Annual Conference Temperance Societies in 
all our Annual Conferences, and that upon 
the request of any Conference the presiding 
Bishop appoint an agent to aid in carrying 
forward the Temperance work ; and also that 
med diligence be used by our Quarterly 

nference Committees on Temperance in pro- 
moting this reform in their respective com- 
munities, and that pastors shall convene these 
committees regularly once a quarter, as the 
Discipline directs. 

We advise and urge that instruction upon 
hygiene and alcohol be introduced into all 
colleges, seminaries, and other schools of our 
own denomination, and respectfully call the 
attention of State Legislatures to the impor- 
tance of requiring by law the introduction of 
instruction upon these subjects into State 
universities and public schools. 

We remind pastors and official members of 
local societies of the duty incumbent upon 
them to faithfully enforce our rules forbidding 


the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicants. ; 


While we seek to impress upon our people 
and the public the importance of total absti- 
nence, we do not forget that it is the liquor 
traffic itself that is the chief source of the 
wide-spread intemperance that prevails, and 
we regard that traffic as an enemy to every 
true interest of the human race. It destroys 
health, reason, character and life, and wars 
against the home, the church, society and the 
State. It is the most gigantic evil of the age 
in which we live, and its overthrow should be 
sought by all good citizens, without regard to 
denomination, party or nationality. 

We rejoice in the progress of public senti- 

. ment concerning this evil within recent years, 
and that a strong conviction is taking posses- 
sion of the best and most thoughtful people 
of the land that this traffic ought tobe exter- 
minated. 

The deliverance made by the General Con- 
ference of 1880 upon this subject, and incor- 
porated into the Discipline, is clear and posi- 
tive, viz.: That “Complete legal prohibition 
of the traffic in intoxicating drinks is the duty 
of civil government.” 

The Bishops, in their quadrennial address 
to this body, make the fol 
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of the Western States, the position of oyp 
people has been one of unyielding devotion 
to the principles of Constitutional Prohibitiog, 
While we may have lost a few members 
the firm attitude of the Church, we haye yo 
doubt that our high position will be maip. 
tained in the future, and that the Church yilj 
continue to oppose all forms of intemperanes, 
until legal sanction of the evil shall bg 
removed from the statute books of all oy 
States.” These declarations constitute the 
platform on which we stand as a denominatiog 
and upon which we will battle until Congtj. 
tutional Prohibition is secured in every Stats 
and Territory in the Union, and fi 
embodied in the Constitution of the Uni 
States. 

We are unalterably opposed to the enact 
ment of laws that propose by license, taxi 
or otherwise to regulate the drink traffic 
because they provide for its continuance and 
afford no protection against its ravages, We 
hold that the proper attitude of Christiang 
toward this traffic is one of uncompromising — 
opposition, and while we do not presume to 
dictate to our people as to their political 
affiliations, we do express the opinion that 
they should not permit themselves to be con- 
trolled by party organizations that are man- 
aged in the interest of the liquor traffic. We 
advise the members of our Church to aid in 
the enforcement of such laws as do not legalize 
or indorse the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icants to be used as beverages; and to this 
end we favor the organization of Law and 
Order Leagues wherever practicable. 

We thankfully recognize and approve the 
great work carried on in all parts of the 
country by the National Temperance Society 
and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; we recommend their publications, 
commend them to the pecuniary aid of our 
people, and earnestly exhort our members to 
actively co-operate with these organizations 

Finally, we proclaim as our motto, “ Vol- 
untary total abstinence from all intoxicants 
as the true ground of personal temperanes, 
and complete legal prohibition of the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks as the duty of civil 
government.” 


Gero. H. Foster, Chairman. 
W. J. Paxson, Secretary. 








In discussing anything, the weight of rea- 
soning, and not of authority, should be sought 
since the authority of those who profess 
teach is, on the whole, a hindrance to those 
who wish to learn. For the latter cease 


lowing definite and | depend upon their own judgment, and take. 


timely statement, viz.: “In the great struggle | for granted the conclusions of those in whom 


for Prohibition which has occurred in some | they confide.— Cicero. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. \ 
| 
BIBLE READING. 


to the inquiry whether the youth are brought 
up to read the Bible; and as the deficiency 
in this respect is time after time noted, it may 
be worth some investigation to find whether 


" the parents are interested and instructed by 


these ancient records. 

A modern acholar, R. Heber Newton, has 
found that Scripture reading was falling into 
disuse, and has sought to find a reasonable 
cause therefor, the outcome of which has 
been a series of sermons, which are collected, 
and form a most interesting book, bearing the 
title “The Right and Wrong Uses of the 
Bible.” As a religious society we desire to 
find the right and best use of the Bible, and 
in quoting a paragraph which shows its wrong 
use, we may honestly be thankful that the 
genius of our profession has ever been opposed to 
the superstitious reverence for the letter of the 
book. ‘ Bibliolatry, the worship of the Bible 
is responsible for the lack of the reasonable 
reverence these sacred writings merit. This 
reasonable reverence can be recovered only 
by frankly patties away the unreasonable 
reverence. e must exorcise a superstition 
to save a faith.” 

The author declares that the Bible does not 
claim infalibility for itself, and he quotes from 
the revised New Testament Paul’s words, 
“Every scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness,” and 
adds, “ This is precisely the claim to be made 
for the Bible, as against the exaggerated no- 
tions cherished about it. It is good for all 
forms of character-building. Its inspiration 
is ethical and spiritual. The test of the in- 
spiration of any writing in it is its efficacy to 
inspire life with goodness.” 

Let us learn to apply that test, and draw 
from this precious treasury an inspiration to 
holier and nobler thoughts and strength for 
building up a truer life. 

Again our writer says: “The use of the 
Bible is to ennoble our ideals, to quicken our 
aspirations, to clear the illusions of the senses, 
to dissipate the glamour of the world, to purify 
our passions, to bring our powers well in hand 
to a firm will, and, through the mystic laws 
of nature and of conscience which we thus 
endeavor to obey, to breathe within our souls 
a sacred sense of the Presence of a Power, 
infinite and eternal and loving righteousness 
—whom to’ know ‘is life eternal.’ ” 

“The right use of the Bible is admirably 
stated z aul, ‘From a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
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In the training of children, Friends have | 
considered Scripture reading so important | 
that there is a portion of one query devoted 
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make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.’ These books do 
not make one learned in any knowledge— 
they make one wise in life. The Jewish tra- 
dition concerning Solomon’s choice expressed 
a deep truth. Wisdom is the supreme bene- 
diction to be sought in life. Invaluable as is 
knowledge, it is a means to an end. Knowl- 
edge provides for man the material out of 
which Wisdom, using ‘the best means to at- 
tain the best ends,’ builds a noble life.” 

“This culture of wisdom is the aim of the 
books which together form the Bible.” 

These quotations inadequately represent the 
book which we commend to the perusal of 
our thoughtful readers. W. H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


Last week the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in New England completed its sessions, and 
among many other subjects, one of great in- 
terest was the Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Missions, with remarks in connection 
with that work. English Friends have been 
working in this field for twelve or fifteen 
years and have already, as I understand, 
three Monthly Meetings in the East, two in 
Syria and one in Turkey. One of those in 
Syria is at Brumana, on Mount Lebanon, 
the other at Jerusalem; and the one iv Tur- 
key is at Constantinople. Two women Friends 
from England have resigned comfortable and 
luxurious homes in their native country to 
devote themselves to the Christianizing and 
elevating this poor neglected race. An excel« 
lent epistle was read from the Monthly Meet- 
ing on Mount Lebanon, written by a Syrian 
woman, and addressed to the New England 
Yearly Meeting, expressing true Friendly 
principles, in quaint and simple language. 
This Syrian woman had had little or no reli- 
gious, or other education, until she came under 
Friends’ care a few years since. They readily 
embrace our views, which seem peculiarly 
adapted to their needs, and appeal warmly 
to their feelings. 

After the reading of the Report and the 
Epistle, an aged Friend, named Eli Jones, 
who has several times visited Syria in the 
missionary interest, gave us an account of 
some of the work already done, and of more 
which he hopes to see done in the future. In 
connection with the Monthly Meeting on 
Mount Lebanon, there is a school for training 
and educating the young, under the imme- 
diate care of English Friends, but like others 
in the same district, supported equally, b 
those in America, The effects upon the chil- 
dren in these schools is most marked and 
striking, and their countenances, as compared 
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with those who have not felt the influence of 
them, are as day unto night. Eli Jones said, 
girls especially need instruction, as they have 
een utterly neglected, and held in complete 
subordination. It is very desirable to start 
a new girls training school at Ramallah, near 
Jerusalem, similar to the one on Mount Leb- 
anon, and this zealous worker in this good 
cause, Eli Jones, asks the help and sympathy 
of all who feel an interest. A subscription 
was taken up at once in the meeting, and 
several hundred dollars were appropriated. 
It is only one out of many who feel called to 
labor in foreign lands, or for whom it would 
be right so to do, but shall not all give such 
help and sympathy as may be within our 
means, to those who do feel called to the 
work ? Estuer F. W. Smita. 
Newport, Sixth mo. 25th, 1884. 





A FEELING INCIDENT. 


On one of the darkest and stormiest nights 
of the recent unusual winter, the express of 
one of the leading New York railroads was 
moving westward from Albany. The engine’s 
headlight threw a strong reflection in advance, 
but the storm was so blinding it was almost 
impossible to distinguish anything even at a 
short distance. Under such circumstances 
instinct necessarily takes the place of sight. 
All seemed to be going well, when, in an 
instant, the engineer reversed his engine, 
applied the air brakes, and came to a full 
stop. Why he,did so he could not tell any 
more than any of us can account for the 
dread of coming disaster and death, and to 
the wondering inquiry of his fireman he sim- 
ply said: “I feel that something’s wrong.” 
seizing a lantern he swung himself down from 
the cab and went forward to investigate. 
Everything appeared to be right, and he was 
about to return to his engine when his eye 
caught sight of a peculiar appearance at the 
joint of the rail next to him. Brushing the 
accumulated snow away, he looked a moment, 
and then uttered an exclamation of horror. 
The rails on beth sides had been unspiked and 
would have turned over the instant the engine 
touched them. What inspired this attempt 
at train-wrecking is unknown, but it was 
presumed the confederates of some prisoners 
who were on the train hoped, in the confusion 
of an accident, to deliver their friends. 

Engineer John Donohoe, of Albany, to | 
whose wonderful instinct was due_the salvation 
of the train, when asked by the writer why 
he stopped his engine said : 

“T can’t tell why. I only know I felt 
something was wrong.”—Rochester Democrat, 





THE truest end of life is to know the life 
that never ends.— William Penn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, _ 


The following letter, found among the 
papers of the late Edward Stabler, of Sand f 
Spring, was handed to me a few days agy” 
and there being so much of interest connected 
with it I have concluded to offer it for 
lication in Friends’ Intelligencer. It yy 
written forty-four years ago and sent frog 
Canandaigua, New York, to Baltimore, in cay 
of Philip E. Thomas, the postage being 19} 
cents. It was then forwarded to its proper 
destination, Deborah Stabler, Sandy Spring ¥ 
Md., at an additional cost of 10 cents, mak. 
ing the total postage 28} cents. 

The Sarah Underwood so favorably spokey 
of in the letter as being then a widow ig’ 
straightened circumstances, is our beloved 
Friend Sarah Hunt of the present day, who 
is still a minister in great unity with Friends 
and is a frequent contributor to Friends’ Jy 
telligencer. Her interesting article entitled 
“ Reflections” appearing in the paper of the 
14th instant, the next day after this letter 
came into my hands. 

One naturally indulges in reflections of 
profound interest in view of all that is called 
up by the reading of such a letter. Com 
paratively few are now living who were the 
cotemporaries of those named therein, while 
millions have come and participated in the 
busy scenes of this life and have passed away, 
A few of the older generations still remain to 
survey the wondrous changes in human affairs 
that have been wrought during the present 
century of unprecedented activity. 

Deborah Stabler died at Sandy Spring ia 
1845, in the 82d year of her age, having been — 
an acknowledged minister about forty years, 
Rebecca Turner, of Baltimore, died in 1877, 
in the 80th year of her age. She wasa 
woman of great activity and energy of 
character, and was highly esteemed for her 
many virtues. She left letters and other ~ 
manuscripts which, if collected, would no 
doubt make a volume of much interest. 

Baltimore, Sixth mo. 22d, 1884. E. B. 













































































































































Canandaigua, N. Y., Second mo. 6th, 1840. 
DEAR FRIEND, DEBORAH STABLER : 

Thou hast probably been informed of the © 
cause of our sudden return home, and that 7 
twelve days after we reached it we consigned 
to the grave a beloved son. We have keenly 7 
felt our loss, but are comforted in the belief ~ 
that it is his eternal gain. He told us not ft ~ 
weep, that he was ready and willing to goj ~ 
and his countenance was marked with sweee), 
ness, wa 

In looking over our journey in your lange 
we remember many Friends with much @ { 
tion. Among the number there are none® 
whom my mind has oftener turned, or with 7 
more satisfaction, than to thee. I especially” 
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ta dadaiaigmeneren 
i thy habitual cheerfulness, so attrac- 
acy young. and encouraging to those of 
riper years. I have often desired, when ming]- 
ing with my friends, that, especially on the 
rt of those who are commissioned to invite 
others to embrace the truth, there was more 
of that cheerfulness, which is indicative of 
their serving a good Master. Where there is 
faithfulness there is peace, and I want all, es- 
jally the belov@d youth, to believe that the 
Pord’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
His paths are peace. But if the minds of His 
faithful servants are at times bowed down 
under a sense of the low state of things amongst 
us, I wish that feeling to be worn as the 
nethermost garment. ; 

Since our return we have seen but little of 
our beloved friend Sarah Underwood, except 
at meeting. [ have heard of her attending 
several meetings within our Quarter. A letter 
from her of the 22d ultimo says : ‘‘ You cannot 
realize—I think you cannot—the deep poverty 
of my spirit since my return. It has been in- 
expressible, but I have not cast away my con- 
fidence; I never saw the darkness so great 
that the light had not power to break in upon 
it, or the storm so violent that there was no 
hope of a calm.’’ 

this is astate often experienced by the most 
devoted after seasons of great favor, and I have 
no doubt is dispensed in unerring wisdom. 
Sarah isa highly favored Friend, and I be- 
lieve she is greatly desirous to be found faith- 
ful. Her widowed situation calls for the 
sympathy of her friends, and I hope it will be 
manifested, especially when she feels it to be 
her duty to go abroad in Truth’s service. We 
are daily expecting her at our house to make a 
long visit. 

ad it been consistent, we should have been 
glad to have seen thee at thy home. I think 
we are qualified in some measure to realize 
thy feelings while watching over a beloved 
son in a decliningstate. When thou feels like 
it we hope thou wilt acknowledge the receipt 
of this and furnish us with some particulars 
respecting thy son. 

Second mo. 22d. Different engagements 
have prevented my finishing this letter sooner, 
and perhaps it has all been right, for I now 
have the satisfaction to state that our friend 
Sarah Underwood is with us, and I hope will 
remain with us several weeks. She hasshown 
mea letter from Rebecca Turner of 23d ultimo, 
informing that thy son James was still con- 
tinued in mutability under great suffering. 
None can supply the place of a mother at such 
atime, more especially a mother qualified to 
minister to the comfort of the mind, in addi- 
tion to the alleviation of bodily suffering. 

Sarah Underwood and my wife unite with 
mein the feeling of affectionate regard and 
sympathy. Thy Friend, 

Wm. 8. BURLING. 


Ir any man will be Christ’s disciple, sin- 
og good, and worthy to be named among 
the friends of virtue, if he will have inward 
peace and the consciousness of progress to- 
ward heaven, he must deny himself, he must 
take the cross, and follow Christ in the renun- 
ciation of every gain and pleasure inconsis- 
tent with the will of God.— Channing. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Temperance Conference at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Schuylkill, Pa., Sixth month 29th, 1884. 
—The Committee on Temperance of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, held their Thirty- 
seventh Conference at the above meeting- 
house, near Pheenixville. In accepting the 
proposition for a meeting, Elijah F. Penny 
packer said: 

“We cordially respond to the same, and 
upon the principle of duty and interest in the 
good cause, will do what we can to aid the 
Committee in the fulfilment of the righteous 
purpose; and with pleasure will greet and 
entertain the Friends who will feel it right to 
be present. The meeting-house has not been 
opened since the beginning of the past winter, 
and it will be pleasant to have those walls 
echo the words of Truth and Temperance.” 

Several members of the Committee were 
present. A meeting for worship was held in 
the morning. 

In the afternoon, at the Conference, the 
house was well filled. Henry T. Child ex- 
hibited six diagrams illustrating different 
conditions of the human stomach, in health, 
and under the influence of the poison of alco- 
hol in various amounts. He also showed the 
effects of alcohol and brandy upon albumen, 
or the white of egg, a few drops of either of 
these causing this to coagulate. 

James R. Teal, Isaac Price, Elijah F. Pen- 
nypacker and Joseph P. Thomas also spoke. 

C. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


The theory concerning the “Star of Beth- 
lehem” is based on a poetical foundation, 


having little to support it. In the year 1572 
Tycho Brahe, a Dutch astronomer, discovered 
a new star near Caph in the constellation’ Cas- 
siopea. Itincreased in brilliancy until it was 
as bright as Venus, and could be easily seen 
at noonday. It continued to shine brightly 
for a month, then gradually grew dim, and in 
sixteen months disappeared from view. It 
was looked upon as a new creation or a sun 
on fire,and the general opinion was that it 
would never again shine in the star depths. 
Forty years later the telescope was invent- 
ed. When it was turned to the position in 
the heavens occupied by the blazing star, a 
minute star was found near the identical spot. 
This telescopic star is still there, and is doubt- 
less the same one that blazed forth in 1572. 
The discovery that it existed led astronomers 
to search astronomical records, and it was 
found that similar bright stars had mi gy 
in the same region of the sky in 945 and 1264. 
Counting back three periods from 945, we 
are brought to the near vicinity of the birth 
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of Christ. Observers gifted with poetic fan- 
cies have naturally connected the two events, 
and have inferred that the star in the east, 
pointing to the place of the Nativity, was a 
sudden outburst of this wonderful star. For 
this reason it has received the name of the 
Star of Bethlehem. 

. About twenty-four of these temporary stars 
have appeared in the last 2,000 years, subject, 
like the star in Cassiopea, to sudden outbursts 
followed by a return to their normal insignifi- 
cance. They are now classed as variable 
stars, subject to sudden outbursts due to erup- 
tions of blazing hydrogen, and which are fol- 
lowed by long periods of quiescence. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the star of 1572 is a vari- 
able star, with a period of a few more than 
300 years. The last period was 308 years, if 
the bright star of 1264 was one and the same; 
we may therefore hope for a repetition of the 
incomprehensible phenomenon in the imme- 
diate future. The star was due in 1880; if 
it appears at all it will surely blaze forth by 
1885. There is a possibility, therefore, that 
the long-lost Star of Bethlehem, the Pilgrim 
Star, the star of 1572, or Tycho Brahe’s star 
—for it is known by all these names— will 
once more become a shining wonder in the 
sky. Such a celestial visitor will be warmly 
welcomed by astronomers, and far more ac- 
ceptable than a great comet spanning the 
heavens with its gossamer tail.— Providence 
Journal. 
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_ Temperance.—Under the head of “ Reli- 
gion and Temperance,” we lay before our 
readers in this issue, the official voice of the 
Methodist Church on the important subject 
of the Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic. 

We rejoice that a powerful body, number- 
ing now several millions, is prepared to incor- 
porate in its Discipline this declaration : That 
“Complete legal prohibition of the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks is the duty of civil gov- 
ernment.” 

Friends will probably think it right to work 
in this, as in every other service of righteous- 
ness and truth, according to their own time- 
honored methods. But we hope that no 
Christian denomination can be more earnest 
than ours, and that we may never be found 
elsewhere than in the fore front of the battle 
for purity and temperance. 

Friends, in consigning this cause to stand- 
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ing committees of their Yearly Meetings, 
should not imagine that the general bedy arg 
released from their responsibility to do what. 
ever their hands find to do, and to do it with 
their might. 

A faithful Friend, true to our principles 
and testimonies, is a power for good in every 
community. We may say the same for the 
Christian, whatever his shade of mere religious 
opinion be, if he only holds fast to the great 
law of righteousness: “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even go 
unto them.” This alone might suffice to 
remove causes of stumbling for the weak. 

Ministers of the Gospel of Christ have q 
vast influence upon the mind of mankind; 
and if these, of every denomination, should 
heartily throw all their powers on the side of 
the highest standard of holy living, we doubt 
not that the general good would indeed ad- 
vance all along the line. The records of the 
past are full of instruction for the present. 

The tolerance of the churches for slavery 
kept back reform till the dreadful alternative 
of war’s devastations and sufferings compelled 
acquiescence in the known law of the living 
God. Even so may the warnings of the time 
be disregarded in regard to the baneful sin of 
intemperance, and the lukewarmness of those 
who should stand as guardians of the churches, 
until some terrible national calamity shall 
compel attention to “ Reason’s voice and 
God’s.” 

We recognize “total abstinence” as the 
high ground of the best informed and most 
unselfish Christian reformers; and we also 
recognize that an unceasing protest against 
any legalizing of the liquor traffic within the 
borders of our republic is the duty of all really 
Christian citizens, and must continue till 
Constitutional Prohibition is at last attained. 
Those who have once put their hands to the 
plow, dare not turn back if they would. 


ee 


Scnoo: Examrnations.—Now that the 
examinations of most of our schools have 
taken place, and the standing of the pupils 
as judged by their ability to answer certain 
questions on the various subjects studied, and 
solve problems in mathematics, write essays 
in Greek and Latin, German and French, 
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and all the varied requirements of the course 
of study, from the Kindergarten to the College, 
is fixed by arbitrary rule, it is well for those 
of us who are more closely connected with 
these schools as members of committees and 
as parents and guardians, to take a review of 
the whole subject, and by patient, thoughtful 
investigation, discover, if possible, how far 
competitive examinations answer the great 
end of thorough training in all that goes to 
make a scholar, a useful citizen, and a con- 
scientious individual. 

Competition, when it stimulates to better 
methods and higher attainments in the arts 
and sciences that add so largely to the civili- 
zation and enlightenment of society in our 
age, must be beneficial. But when we come 
to judge of it in its effects upon the expand- 
ing mind of the growing child, we cannot 
fail to see the danger of over stimulation. 
Were every mental capacity cast in the same 
mould, and every physical organism con- 
structed on the same plan, competition would 
have no limit but the power of endurance, all 
would fare alike and the idle and inattentive 
might be stimulated to effort. 

But when we consider how diverse are the 
capacities of children, how varied they are in 
their development and how different in tem- 
perament, we must see that to judge of 
thoroughness in knowledge of any study, by 
the ability to answer from memory a set of 
questions upon that study, is not only unwise 
but unjust to the average child, not to say 
positively harmful to the duller intellects 
that expand more slowly. Then, too, every 
one of us knows there are some things that 
we do more readily, and with greater pleasure 
to ourselves, than others; some studies and 
some pursuits that we seem better fitted for, 
these we may attain a fair average in, or 
possibly excel. 


This makes up the beautiful pattern of 
human life in its variety of tint and color. 
Why should we in the school-room labor 
to destroy this variety? rather let us show 
our appreciation of the divine law of 
harmony and beauty by co-operation with 
the Infinite, in the encouragement of indi- 
viduality, so that out of all the preferences 
and predilections that go to make up the 
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kaleidoscope of thought and action, there 
may be combinations that by contrast awaken 
and stimulate to nobler and loftier achieve- 
ments, 

The utterances of Dr. Michael Foster in a 
recent address before a pharmaceutical school 
in London are in place here. “Success in 
this sphere of action,’ he said, “merely 
indicated that the prize man had the ability 
and skill to get first. places in examination. 
“ Tt was certainly not the case that those who 
failed to get the highest honors went to the 
wall in after life. On the contrary some who 
had succeeded to the fullest extent during 
the examinational period, did not maintain 
their prestige as time rolled on, and not a few 
men who were signal failures then, have 
proved of enormous value in after years.” 
The plan partly carried out at the school of 
science, South Kensington, he believed the 
best; this requires the student to study and be 
examined on each subject separately, and by 
the same persons who had acted as teachers. 





New Eneranp Yearty Meerine.—In 
another column will be found a brief account 
of some of the proceedings of the late Yearly 
Meeting of New England. The foreign mis- 
sion work of this body is of great interest, 
and we are glad to lay before our readers 
some details of the efforts in Syria and 
Turkey to unfold to the waiting peoples the 
pure principles of spiritual Christianity, 
known as “ Quakerism.” 

When we read of Friends’ Monthly Meet- 
ings in the Orient we desire most fervently 
that they are really Friends’ Meetings, in 
which waiting upon the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit is recognized as a vital part of Divine 
worship. 

It is all important that both religious 
bodies which aim to hand onward adown the 
generations, and abroad in the world the 
simple truths of Christianity as our fathers 
conceived of them, should not allow them to 
be displaced by more popular and less noble 
religious ideas which have never been really 
acceptable to the most acute and most spirit- 
ual of the Orientals. 

It has long been felt by thoughtful Friends 
visiting the lands of Islam, that while there 
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is scarcely any openness to hear the teach- 
ings of Trinitarianism that a more simple 
presentation of Christ’s religion would have 
a real and heartfelt response. 





Younc Frrenps’ ManvaL.—By Benjamin 
Hallowell.—Friends’ Book Association, 1020 
Arch st., Philadelphia.—A third edition of 
this valuable little book has just been issued. 
It is printed on good paper, large clear type, 
and will be sold at 40 cents per copy, or at 
$4.32 per dozen copies. It will be welcomed 
in our First day schools where there isa con- 
stant succession of young people asking to 
know just what is here so clearly and concisely 
presented. It is also valuable to present to 
mature minds seeking to know of our views 
as a Society. 


The closing paragraph, after querying as to 
what further is necessary for the young 
student as regards books to read, giving the 
religious views of Friends most eloquently 
Says : 


“Yes; he should read: the Scriptures fre- 
quently ; and above all, and with all, he must 
read the Book af Life in hisown heart. For, 
no matter what he may read, or what he may 
hear, steady, watchful obedience to the mani- 
festations of the Spirit of God in the indivi- 
dual soul, with the experience derived there- 
from, is the one thing needful and the only 
means of becoming truly acquainted with the 
doctrines and principles of Siieade These 
we and testimoniés are as pure as 

ivinity, as wide as humanity, and as lasting 
as eternity. If only lived out by all man- 
kind, they would restore Paradise, supply all 
the wants of our consciousness, and make a 
heaven upon earth. And the beauty and 
encouragement in regard to them, are, that 
for this sacred and transcendent benefit, a 
united and general action, however desirable, 
is not essential ; but, through the love, mercy, 
and Grace of God, every single individual, 
however humble, 4nd wherever situated, who 
faithfully and devotedly, in obedience to the 
Holy Spirit, lives out these pure and holy 
ser an in the exercise of univeral love, 

indness, and charity, is already with God in 
the kingdom of Heaven, and established in 
peace and bliss. The power of the Spirit of 
God, which is his trust and help, is above all 
powers, and goes on conquering and to con- 
quer, till it triumphs over all the enemies of 
the faithful soul, and translates it, pure, to 
live with God forever.” 
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“If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.” 





CooKERY FOR BEGINNERS.—A series of 
familiar lessons for young housekeepers, B 
Marion Harland. Boston: D. Lothrop & Qo, 

When an experienced and successful ex. 
pounder of the science of making good cheer 
for the table, puts forth a manual for begip. 
ners, we are at once interested, and search ity 
pages to see if that which is unfolded is suff. 
ciently sound, simple and clear to give in. 
experienced young housewives the informa 
tion which will help them over hard places, 

The book begins just where it should, with 
the making of yeast and the first loaf of 
bread. Good receipts are given and the proper 
result plainly described. Every particular 
of the process is so carefully unfolded that 
surely no person of reasonable intelligence 
need fail many times, before the perfect loaf 
is attained. The true principles of making 
tea and coffee close the work, and good direc. 
tions for almost all the varieties of ordinary 
cooking fill the intermediate pages. But we 
note with great approval that no use of wine 
or other intoxicant is anywhere suggested as 
desirable, by the author. 

No directions for preserving or canning 
fruit are given, and we suppose that after the 
young housekeeper masters this little work, a 
more elaborate treatise may be required. 





MARRIED. 


GASKILL.—On Sixth mo 18th, 1884, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Isabella P. Gaskill, daugh- 
ter of Beulah and the late Charles Gaskill, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Arthur M. Lane, of 
Schenectady, New York. 


LS 


DIED. 


GILPIN.—On Sixth mo. 25th, 1884, in New 
Garden township, Chester co., Pa., at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Ellwood Michener, 
Elizabeth Gilpin, widow of George F. Gilpin, 
in her 87th year; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting. 


KNIGHT.—On Sixth mo. 24th, 1884, Mar 


tha, widow of Ebenezer Knight, in her 88th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia ; formerly of Byberry. 


PRICE.—On Sixth mo. 25th, 1884, Rachel 
Price, in her 84th year: a member of Middle 
town Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


STAPLER.—On Sixth month 25th, 1884, at 
the residence of Levi Buckman, in Newtown, 
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., Pa., Hannah Stapler, in the 87th 
Bat S age a member of Makefield Month- 


yee Friend was the last surviving member 
of a family consisting of three brothers and 
nine sisters, one of whom was the late Chris- 
tiana Stapler, who for a number of years was 
a recommended minister. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BENJAMIN BANNEKER.* 


The name of Benjamin Banneker, the 
Negro Astronomer of Maryland, is well re- 
membered, as familiar to many now living, 
and it is worthy to be remembered by com- 
ing times, as illustrating the truth that the 
black man is not necessarily inferior in intel- 
lect or morals to the Caucasian of equal ad- 
vantages or ant eentag- 

The father of Banneker—a son of a bar- 
baric prince in his own “dark continent,” a 
captive after some fierce combat in his native 
forests, the prize of the piratical slaver, the 
tortured victim in the storm-tossed slave ship 
—we find landed upon the banks of the Pa- 
tapsco, and then from the auction block soon 
transferred to the tobacco field, to toil under 
taskmasters without hope of release (1692). 

It is remembered of this scion of African 
royalty that he never became reconciled to 
his servile condition. But his,bright intelli- 
gence, his fine temper, his agreeable presence 
and dignified manners received a certain re- 
cognition ; and in time he won such favor in 
the eyes of his rather feeble-minded mistress 
that she released him from his bonds and 
made him her husband. But he lingered 
only a few more years in his new condition 
of free citizenship, and passed early from life, 
leaving his wife and four young children. 
His daughter Mary, when grown to woman- 
hood, married an African freedman named 
Robert, who assumed the name of Banneker. 

Benjamin Banneker was the eldest and 
only son of this union, being born in the 
year 1731. When his father died, Benjamin 
was 28 years of age. The dwelling in which 

‘they lived, and 72 acres of land, were left 
jointly to Benjamin and his mother, and the 
industrious, thoughtful and studious young 
negro was a good farmer, a good son, and a 
natural philosopher, deeply contemplative of 
the works and ways of the Creator. 

The remainder of his father’s modest do- 
main was divided between the three daugh- 
ters of Robert Banneker. We do not learn 
that there was any dissent from this arrange- 
ment, and his sisters lived near him, and in 
affectionate relations with him in later years. 


*Banneker, the Afric-American Astronomer. From 
the Posthumous Papers of Martha E. Tyson. Edited 


by her Daughter. Friends’ Book Association, No. 1020 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The house was of logs, one story in height, 
and surrounded by an excellent orchard. 
Benjamin Banneker was of mild, philosophic 
temperament, and this was often tested by 
the trespasses of the boys in the vicinity, 
who were in {the constant habit of robbing 
his orchard. All his frnit was of the best 
kind, and}his cherries and pears were very 
tempting to the lads of those parts whose 
training had not been sufficiently ethical to 
restrain them from theft. 

The situation was one which afforded a 
fine field for the observation of celestial phe- 
nomena, and commanded a prospect of the 
near and distant hills of the Patapsco—al- 
ways remarkable for picturesque beauty. A 
never-failing spring gushed forth beneath a 
large golden willow tree, in the midst of the 
orchard. 

Banneker never married, nor did he unite 


himself with any religious sect. His life was 


one of constant worship in the temple of na- 
ture, and he had a decided preference for the 
doctrines and customs of the Society of 
Friends—frequently attending their meetings 
atEllicott’s Mills. 

The biography of which this sketch is a 
review has this pleasing description of the 
venerable man as he sat in silent worship 
with others on these occasions: “ He pre- 
sented a most dignified aspect, as he leaned, 
in quiet contemplation, on a long staff, which 
he always carried after passing his seventieth 
year. ‘And he worshipped, leaning on the 
top of his staff’ His reverent deportment on 
these occasions added to the natural majesty 
of his appearance. The countenance of Ben- 
neker had a most benign and thoughtful ex- 
pression. “A fine head of white hair sur- 
mounted his unusually broad and ample fore- 
head, whilst the lower part of his face was 
slender and sloping towards the chin. His 
figure was perfectly erect, showing no incli- 
nation to stoop as he advanced in years. His 
raiment was always scrupulously neat, that 
for summer wear being of unbleached linen ; 
that for winter of light-colored cloth—a fine 
drab broadcloth constituting his attire when 
he designed appearing in his best style.” 

His death occurred in the year 1806, and 
he passed from life without any period of 
helplessness, as though wrapping the drapery 
of his couch about him, and lying down to 
pleasant dreams. 

Banneker’s education was very meagre. 
He appears to have learned to read from his 
grandmother. After this he attended a small 
school, and received such instruction as a 
teacher of very limited attainments was able 
to give. Here he acquired a love of reading, 
and 4 desire to obtain knowledge remained 
with him through life. 
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He found great delight in mechanics in 
early manhood, and made himself a good 
striking clock with scarcely any other tools 
than his pocket-knife. 

At forty-one, the Ellicott family came from 
Pennsylvania to find a home by the Patapsco, 
and erect flour mills upon its banks. ~“ 
neker’s farm furnished food for the workmen 
at the mills, and a cordial friendship sprang 
up. An especial sympathy existed between 
one of the younger members of the Ellicott 
family and Banneker. This was George El- 
licott, at this time a practical surveyor, and 
a lover of the science of astronomy. 

Ellicott urged Banneker to calculate an 
almanac, and the advice was accepted, and 
the first almanac was accomplished in 1789, 
when Banneker was 58 years old. 

Banneker assisted Andrew Ellicott in the 
survey of the District of Columbia in the 
year 1790, and had a hand in locating the 
sites of the Capitol, President’s House, Trea- 
sury, and other public buildings, winning 
the respect and approval of the emineut per- 
sons who at this time were engaged in the 
Federal Government. 

A letter on behalf of his enslaved breth- 
ren of the African race, addressed: to 
Thomas Jefferson, and the kind, respectful 
reply of the statesman do honor to both. 

Banneker calculated almanacs for ten 
years, and discontinued the work on account 
of declining health. His observations upon 


tant. 

He left careful notes of his observations on 
the seventeen-year locusts which appeared in 
1749, when he was 17 years old; and again 
in 1766, in equal or greater force. In 1783 
they made their third appearance, and Ban- 
neker found that they were not specially de- 
structive to the fruits of the earth. “ Like 
the comets,” he writes, “they make a short 
stay with us... . If their lives are short, 
they are merry. They begin to sing or make 
a noise from the first day they come out of 
the earth till they die.” He watched the econ- 
nomy and the warfare of the honey bees, as 
well as the progress of the orbs of the 
heavens. 

In his old age, when bodily labor was’no 
more possible for him, he mostly passed the 
night, wrapped in his cloak and lying pros- 


the glorious panorama of the orbsfof heaven, 
retiring to rest at dawn. 

A Bible was among the treasures of his 
lowly cottage, and his untrammeled mind 
found in its simple and sublime records the 
eae delight. His own study of the natu- 
ra 
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natural things were interesting and impor- 


trate upon the ground, in contemplation of 


world, and his attention to the voice of 
Heavenly Wisdom which is heard in the se- 


——$_$___ 
cret of the soul, were in deep accord with 
the conclusions of the seer of the ang 
world, who, as he, observed by night the 
wondrous mechanism of the heavens, ang 
learned to ascribe to the Creative mind Hig 
true attributes. 

This generation owes a debt of gratitude 
to Anne T. Kirk for this pleasant and jp. 
structive sketch of the philosophical and yig: 
tuous man, who was permitted to illus 
by the Patapsco, the possibilities of the negrp 
for mental development as well as spiritual 
and moral excellence. S.R. 
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THE TAKING OF LIFE, FOR PERSONAL 
ADORNMENT. 


Essay read at the closing exercises of Friendy 
Central School, Philadelphia. 


“That dress of thine is made of many lives; I see 
Upon thy coral there the diver’s misery. 

Thy shawl is red with blood, for that the camel bled, 
The seamstress sewed her pain into thy laces thread, 
The tortured worm gave up his tomb, thy silk to make 
The oyster bore his pearl of trouble, for thy sake, 

A thousand cochineals to paint thy ribbon, died, 


‘The frolic kid was flayed, thy snowy hands to hide.” 


In appropriating the inferior orders of ani- 
mate creation to our own use, we should ob 
serve that personal adornments are not the 
necessities of life, but things of a very diffe. 
rent and distinct class. 

It is manifest that mere ornaments of the 
person are unnecessary, since they add noth- 
ing to its growth, its comfort, or its preserva- 
tion. They are the follies with which the 
frivolous dissipate the time and opportunities} 
which God gave them for a better use, and 
which would make their lives a blessing to 
mankind, if employed in relieving the wants 
of the poor. By inordinate love of display, 
the thoughts of those who are naturally good 
are diverted from more worthy objects and 
pursuits, and thus misery is spread abroad b 
the prevention of that good work whi 
might be accomplished. Thus personal adom- 
ment is seen to be an evil, but it is an evil 
greater still when we consider the envy which 
is engendered in the hearts of the poor and 
unfortunate, but aspiring souls, who make up 
the masses of our people. 

Envy, jealousy and discontent prevail 
everywhere among the lowly, who contrast 
their lot with that of those they deem more 


the hearts of these millions should be wrung 
with greater anguish, or that their many 

















































fortunate. It is neither right nor just that 


sorrows should be augmented, because a vail 
woman flaunts her costly robes and jewels in 
the face of forlorn and wretched poverty. Is 
it strange that people who are without the 
actual necessities of life, should sometimes 
rise in rebellion against those who thus dit 
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lay their wealth, or that they should doubt ! For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

the love of God, who seems to them with un- SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 
equal justice to have showered upon some the 
juxuries of adornment, while denying the 
pread of life to others of his children alike 
entitled to his protecting care. If then the 
adornment of the person is, in itself, not only 
unnecessary, but often an evil, does it not be 

dome @ sin against the law of God when the 
life of any creature is taken for the purpose 
of such adornment? To take a single lite, 
or to inflict pain upon any of those creatures 
which God has deemed it wise to create, in 
order to gratify a false pride, or to scatter 
envy among our fellow creatures, without ac- 
complishing any good or benevolent act, is 
not only unnecessary and wrong, but sinful. 
Y God made man superior to all other animals, 
and gave him rule over the beasts of the 
field and fowls of theair. But this dominion 
was not given to him merely to gratify his 
vanity. The divine injunction to man, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” is not to be lightly disregarded. 
The inferior animals were created for man’s 


At the present time, an exercise is prevail- 
ing in our Religious Society that it should 
not settle down into a Jethargic condition of 
| which some are fearful, satisfied with the idea 
that “we have Abraham to our fathers,” but 
that it should arise and come forth in ancient. 
purity and beauty, and still testify to the 
world the value of spiritual worship. 

That this end should be accomplished 
various suggestions have been made and 
plans devised, conferences have been held, 
social interminglings, kindly acts and loving 
words encouraged, so as to beget an interest 
and increase the attendance of the different 
meetings by their members. All these are 
well in their place, and may be helpful, for 
we are recommended by the apostle, to show 
forth the Christian virtues, among which is 
included “brotherly kindness,” etc., “for if 
these things bein you and abound, they make 
you, that ye neither be barren or unfruitful 

use, not for his abuse, nor to become mere in the knowledge of our Lord Jems Chriss.” 
ar bi. enue) domination _If means can be devised by which indi- 
so ~ tiful birds fillin , a vidual hearts could be made sensible of, and 
thr mld Cntre's mos orth ih and | Paes nding power, all wl be 
palit) have te ght olive and het | eaknes and dedenion among ws; fo nh 

oa v one would feel drawn at stated tim - 
= Ata ey eh ae ee a8 semble together in public acknowledgment 
Warr: of the goodness and mercy of Him who has 
organized = have naa forth —— blessed " so Naot ef and they would 
a creekoes and eae feel the obligation to uphold the testimonies 


committed to us as a Society. 
od a Te ees —- mpathy of | Tet each one then be encouraged to look 


eee ; - «| Within themselves and see what is lacking 
But ees - se for amen there, and be faithful, for here must rest the 
pur “Mm ne oe cael Seenlaien . ¢| Tesponsibility, for “ what could have been done 
os practices upon the inferior orders of mn it? oe the 1 ~ that I have not doue 
a, ae ee h — Then let not the language of holy writ be 
should i disapprobation when death is | *P ages or 2 — cat — 
er e vine, wholly, a right seed, how then art thou 
oe # purpose as mere! turned into the degenerate plant of a wild 
. ° 9”? 
Let us then show our disapproval of such = at ; a's H. M. L. 4 | 
relics of barbarism, and do what we may to} The following lines are subjoined as perti- . 
correct their pernicious influence, then shal] | nent: | 
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we enjoy the blessing of an approving con- THE STANDARD OF CHRIST. 

science, and our hearts shall feel no wound Ove ths tatiana of kal 

of any shaft from the quiver of that poet, Raged the waretorm fierce and strong, 
who says : And men questioned of the ending ; 
“That dress of thine is made of many lives; Where the triumph would belong? 
Thou woulds’t not crush a worm, sogentle is thy heart, 


’ But a keen-eyed standard bearer 
And yet! behold! how strange a paradox, thou art.’ 


Saw a height, which seemed to be 
7 For the gainer and possessor 
E. Tittox. Of that hard fought field, the key. 


° ~ es i ith 
Ir there is any person whom you dislike, on thought Of self aside” 


that is the very person of whom you ought Then he sprang and raised the colors ; 
never to speak.— Cecil. On the breeze they floated wide, 
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Many eyes beheld them gleaming, 
But by doubt and fear appalled, 

With one voice his comrades hailed him, 
“ Bring the colors down,” they called. 


“‘ Bring the troops up to the colors !”’ 
Rang the answer from the height; 
And their hearts were filled with courage, 
And their arms were nerved with might; 


And they reached the floating colors 
On the mount, nor this alone; 

For the foemen were defeated, 
And the field was all their own. 


Oh, ye leaders of God’s people! 
In a sterner fight to-day, 

See your holy standard-bearer 
On the height His flag display ! 


** Be ye holy!”’ is its legend; 
ind it in the written word, 
‘* Be ye perfect! ’’ said our Saviour ; 
Surely all your ears have heard. 


He who is “ the Truth ”’ hath said it ; 
Dare you question His true word? 
“To the troops bring down your colors,’’ 
Dare ye say unto your Lord? 


‘‘ Bring the Church up to Christ’s standard,” 
Let your lives with this accord ; 
Know ye not His rule of Jiving ?— 
‘** Holiness unto the Lord.” 


Vain the struggle in the valley, 
Hoping for a little gain ; 

Take the height ! and from its ’vantage 
You may conquer all the plain. 


For the Church will fail of conquest, 
And the hard-fought field be lost, 

If she will not dare to follow 
Christ the Lord at any cost. re 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Defences of the Lesser Animals.—More cu- 
rious are the many-sided and diversified 
means provided for the security of the young 
insect during the helpless larval condition. 
In this state, when it is destitute of eyes and 
wings, it is either furnished with hairy bris- 
tles or spiny envelopes, like those of numerous 
caterpillars, or with covers composed of fine 
chips, bud-scales, or other fragments, com- 
pactly woven together with a few threads of 
silk; or else it is screened from the_sun and 
from parasites and birds by a plaster of mud. 
A group of insects, described sometimes as 
sack-weavers or sack-moths, make a kind of 
sack or pocket out of fragments of leaves and 
splinters, within which they perfect their 
growth. The case-moths make thick and 
close-fitting garments for their bodies, out of 
leaves loosely strung together, within which 
they hang, head downward, from the skele- 
tons of the leaves they have attacked, undis- 
tinguishable to birds and parasites from a 
long bud-scale or from a dry splinter; and 
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clothes-moths conceal themselves in similg 





cases made from the hair-dust or wool of the . 
fabrics of which they have taken posseggigg. th 
Some beetles envelop themselves and go a 
through their changes in balls of earth withiy m 
which they inclose themselves. The th 
of one group protect themselves by a kind of rt 
foam which they manufacture from the juig 9 
of plants they suck. The woolly aphidesag § } 
well cared for with the great tufis of wo § a 


with which they are provided, under the covey a 
of which they suck the juices of plants ang t 
bring forth their multitudinous offspring ¢ 
which given to the winds, the same hairy ep. I 
velopes serve them as sails on which they ar t 
I 
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borne afar to new plantations. A species that 
feeds on the ash-tree takes possession of the 
galls that form upon it, and cannot be rm 
moved without taking off the whole limb, for 
birds will not attack insects thus protected, 
These and other aphides, which are partie. 
larly injurious to fruit-trees, are so carefull 

protected against the ordinary attacks of ex 
ternal enemies that man is left to contend 
against them alone. The bark-lice or sealé 
insects are particularly difficult to reach, and 
seem to multiply in perfect security against 
all ordinary attacks. 

A whole series of gall-insects provide secu- 
rity for their posterity by colonizing them in 
the swellings or knots that are produced or 
the trees wherever they sting the bark and 
lay their eggs. The larve, continuing to irti- 
tate the tissues of the tree, cause the knots to 
swell and grow correspondingly with their 
own growth, and thus find themselves ina 
well-fortified home exactly fitted to their 
wants. Within the galls, the naked, helpless 
worms are at once protected from exterior 
assaults of every kind and provided with an 
unfailing supply of food which they can reach 
without effort, so that their development goes 
on without obstruction of any kind. Accord. 
ing to A. Schenck, the gall-nuts of the rose” 
are adapted to the shelter and support of the 
larve of more than two hundred species of 
flies, and those of the oak are also the home 
of numerous varieties. Malpighi, who died ] 
near the end of the seventeenth century, re 7 
marked that there was no part of the plant — 
on which galls did not arise. The roots, run 
ners, stalks, leaf-stems, leaves, buds, flower 
stems, flowers, and fruit, are all made to serve 
as the nest or place of transformation for the 
young of one or more species of insect ; but 
only the aphis lives upon them permanently. © 

Another very frequently: observed means 
of securing young insect broods is by envel: 
opes formed, sometimes with great apparent 
skill, by rollings or foldings of the leaf. Some ~ 
weevils have the art of cutting out patterns — 
of leaves, and, without wholly severing their 
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nt, rolling them up into a scroll, 
which hoy deposit their eggs; and 
they do the whole with such mathematical 
accuracy that their constructions have been 
made the subjects of formal monographs, like 
those of Drs. Heis and Debey on the funnel- 
rollers. Specimens of these scrolls are familiar 
enough, as they have been observed on the 
hazel, beech, hornbeam, alder, birch, aspen, 
and vine, where the operations of the insects 
are in some seasons attended with injury to 
the crop. The caterpillars of many butter- 
flies and moths are also sheltered in the same 
manner; while other caterpillars associate 
themselves together and spin webs for their 
nests, in the air between the leaves and twigs 
of trees. Nests of this kind are frequently 
found on fruit-trees and shrubbery, and afford 
a very good degree of protection to their in- 
habitants against late frosts, storms, birds, 
and parasites. The nest of the procession- 
spinner serves, curiously, only as a resting- 
lace for the insect in the larval state, though 
it finally becomes the common home of the 
pup. The caterpillars, to satisfy their hun- 
ger, are accustomed to leave the nest in a 
kind of orderly procession, climbing up the 
stem of the tree to wander all over the crown 
of the foliage, and, after they have done their 
work, to return again in procession to their 
nest. They are avoided by man on account 
of the irritation produced by the sting of their 
hairs, and are for the same reason safe against 
all birds but the cuckoo. A carnivorous 
beetle, the Calosoma sycophanta,‘also despises 
their fortress and their weapons, and breaks 
voraciously into their communities, like a 
wolf into a sheep-fold. We must remember 
here, the consummate architectural skill with 
which ‘honey-bees build up their combs of 
waxen cells closely joined one to another. 
Their whole manner of life and their profes- 
sional division of labor, in which they remind 
us of civilized human life, provoke the query, 
Whence the mechanical and technical skill 
and the intelligence of these little creatures ? 
A considerable number of our insects are 
burrowers, and during the period of their 
larval development excavate, under the epi- 
dermis of the leaves and other green parts 
of _, passages, small at first, but which 
widen as the larve grow, feeding themselves 
from the parenchyma in which they work, 
and at the same time obtaining a defence 
against external injurious influences and dis- 
turbances. They usually leave their burrow, 
when about to assume the chrysalis state, by 
a little hole that may be found at the extreme 
end of the excavation, and either fall to the 
ground or make a cocoon, attached to some 
t, in the air. Other burrowing larve 

ty themselves in the ground. 
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For the preservation of the chrysalis, Na- 
ture has provided many insect-larve with the 
faculty of spinning, and organs for the pur- 
pose. This function is so extraordinarily de- 
veloped in the larve of the buttefflies that a 
whole group of that order have been called 
“the spinners ;” while many of these spinners 
—the silk-worms—have been made service- 
able to human civilization. Before the spin- 
ning larva advances to its last change of skin, 
it selects a sheltered, dry spot—between 
leaves, on bark, in a hedge, in turf, or on a 
post—and then, drawing from the spinning- 
glands situated under its neck and between its 
head and fore-feet fine silken threads, it pre- 
pares an ample, firm, and intricate web of 
flock-silk for its envelope. Having completed 
its cocoon, it shakes off its old skin, and lays 
itself to sleep in this soft but solidly-made 
bei, while its pupa-skin hardens and it awaits 
the time for its next transformation; and 
only when disturbed from without does it- 
show by some spasmodic motion of the pos- 
terior segment that it can still feel, and that 
its pupa-rest is not a death-sleep, but only a 
temporary repose. If the larva is provided 
with a hairy skin or bristles, they become in- 
terwoven with the cocoon, and a composite 
texture is formed, which man must be careful 
how he touches, or the bristles will sting his 
fingers and make them smart. Naked cater- 
pillars, or larve, weave, like the real silk- 
worm, cocoons of pure silk, or, like the false- 
caterpillars, and the larve of wasps, ants, and 
bees, transparent, cylindric-oval envelopes of 
a consistency like that of parchment or waxed 
paper. The naked caterpillars of the Her- 
mione moth make a kind of roof of pieces of 
bark overa hollow which they have excavated 
in the ground for their bed; and a hairy 
larvee provides for itself in a similar manner. 
Many other larve go for the security of their 
pup into or upon the ground, where they 
prepare, from leaf-dust, moss, and grains of 
sand, a ball rough on the outside but smooth- 
ly finished within, or simply a hole in the 
ground, as an envelope. 

Arrived at last at its perfect and free state, 
the insect is efficiently protected by that 
“mimicry” which has been much discussed 
by Wallace and other writers, or the likeness 
in color, and some times in other qualities, 
which it presents to objects that are associated 
with its most accustomed haunts. Some in- 
stances of this mimicry may be observed amon 
higher animals, but it is most conspicuous a 
significant with insects. We need only refer 
to the appearance of different butterflies rest- 
ing with their wings folded together on flow- 
ers, leaves, bark, old walls, dead wood, etc., 
and to the thousands of instances daily in 
which insects pass unobserved by being con- 
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objects that are nearest to them. 

The shells which serve as houses to land- 
snails, and which the animals close in winter 
by their opercula, or doors, are known to all. 
Many snails are not provided with shells, and 
they secure themselves by creeping under 
dead leaves, stones, or pieces of wood, or into 
the sod and the ground. 

If we regard the animals in the water we 
shall find that they are furnished with safe- 
guards as well adapted to their wants as those 
of their fellows of theair. The larve hide, 
like those of the Ephemera, with their whole 
bodies in the ground, and thus escape destruc- 
tion by the fish; or they live, like the larve 
of the May-flies, in cases made of splinters of 
wood, pieces of rush, seeds, bits of shells, or 
hollow straws and stalks of weeds. Other 
larvee conceal themselves in leaf-rollings on 
the surface of the water or beneath the float- 
ing leaves of water-plants. The soft animals 
of the water find their protection in shells of 
limestone, either spirally coiled or double- 
valved and kept tightly closed by a strong 
muscle, Crustaceans are protected by the 
peculiar armor which gives the class its name, 
and which they change once a year for a suit 
of larger size; some members of the family 
take possession of deserted shells, and con- 
cealing their hinder parts within them live 
thus, and carry their acquired houses about 
with them, as Diogenes did his tub. The 
coral-polyps of the ocean build from their 
secretions solid, branching masses of limestone, 
within which they conceal their jelly-like 
forms, furnishing another striking example 
of the care Nature takes for all its creatures. 
The boring-worms of the sea, the Serpule, 
and the borers of oyster and other shells, the 
Sabelle and the Terchelle, offer other exam- 
ples of a similar kind. And the Arenicole, 
or sand-worms, like the earth-worms of the 
land, find their security simply by being under 
the cover of the sand as they crawl] around 
for their food.— Translated and abridged for 
the Popular Science Monthly, from Die Natur, 
by Professor L. Glaser. 


ITEMS. 


THE school teachers of Vermont are prohib- 
ited by law from using tobacco in any form. 


THERE will be a competitive trial of wind- 
mills at the exhibition of the State Agricultu- 
ral Society in September next. 


A TELEGRAPHIC message at the rate of from 
twelve to fourteen words a minute, was re- 
cently sent over 7,000 miles of wire from Lon- 
don to Calcutta. 


DuRING the eleven months ended May 31, 
1884, there arrived at the principal ports of 
New York city 454,206 immigrants; during 








founded in their general harmony with the | the same months in 1883 the arrivals numbered 

















517,290. 





EIGHT steamers left New York on the 
inst. for Europe, carrying, it is estimated a 
no s ~ . ’ 
total of 1,50 cabin passengers. 













































THE detonations of the recent earthquake jy 
the Straits of Sunda were distinctly h 
through all the Philippine Islands; go 
tinctly that some persons thought a battle 
going on, or that some vessel was firing a sig. 
nal of distress.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


AN Italian ship has been sheathed with 
glass instead of copper. The plates are cag 
like iron plates to fit the hull of the Vessel, 
and are made water-tight by means of a gif. 
cate mastic. They are claimed to be exem 
from the evils of oxidation and incrustation— 
Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


THE seaside laboratory at Annisquam, Mags, 
controlled by the Boston Society of Naturl 
History, and designed for the use of such sty. 
dents as desire to familiarize themselves with 
the general structure, development, and habits 
of the commoner types of marine organ 
will be open from June 20th to September It 
While no stated courses of instruction in the 
way of lectures will be attempted at the instj. 
tution, yet a definite way of conducting the 
investigations will be outlined by the imme 
diate directors, Messrs. J. S. Kingsley and B, 
H. Van Vleck, gentlemen well acquainted 
with the resources of the coast. Students’ ap. 
plications for admission should be addressed 
to Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, Boston Society of 
Natural History.— The American. 


Pror. BAIRD, of the National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., has received from Eng 
land aspecimen of an aquatic fish-eating plant 
known as the great bladderwort, which has 
been discovered to be peculiarly destructive to 
young fish. The plant is large, has no roots, 
but floats free in the water, and its leaves bear 
small bladders which entrap the fish fry, 
Twelve or fifteen species of the plant are found 
within the limits of the United States and it 
abounds in the Fish Commission carp ponds 
in Washington, where it has been heretofore 
introduced at considerable labor and expe 
having been heretofore regarded as excell 
fish food. Prof. Baird will warn carp cultur 
ists to destroy the plant wherever found, as he 
believes that millions of fry must be annually 
caught in the little bladder traps. 








NOTICES. 


A Circular Meeting for Worship will be held 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, corner of Unity 
and Waln streets, Frankford, on First-day, 
the 6th-instant, at3 P.M. All are invited. 


The Meeting for Worship, indulged, dw 
the summer will be resumed on First-dayn 
Seventh mo. 6th, at 103 o’clock, at the cottage 
of Thos. T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N. J. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Seventh mo. 6, Frankford, Phil’a., 3 P.M. 
' 20, Catawissa, Pa., 11 A. M. 


